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This rough method of settling the laborer's share of the produce by the 
competition of the market may represent a practical necessity, but certainly 
not a moral ideal. Its defense is, that civilization has not hitherto been 
equal to organizing anything better than this first rude approach to an equi- 
table distribution. Rude as it is, we for the present go less wrong by leav- 
ing the thing to settle itself than by settling it artificially in any mode which 

has yet been tried. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Untersuchungen iiber die Lage des Handwerks in Deutschland. 
Schriften des Vereins fur Socialpolitik, Bd. LXII-LXX (inclusive). 
Leipzig, Dunker & Humbolt, 1895-98. — 9 vols., cvii, 5253 pp. 

The political confusion which prevailed in Germany during the 
first half of the present century was reflected in the industrial con- 
dition of the German people ; for the local prejudices of the small 
states fostered commercial isolation, and as a consequence the guild 
system remained the prevailing type of industry. The handicraftsman, 
like his father before him, served his apprenticeship and slowly made 
his way toward the coveted position of master. He not only had not 
felt the throes of the industrial revolution, but it had scarcely dawned 
upon his almost mediaeval mind that such a revolution was taking 
place. Only after the political disturbances of 1848 did the devel- 
opment of the factory system begin to cause commotion in the indus- 
trial world ; and not till the establishment of the Empire in 187 1 did 
the pressure of the new upon the old system make the Handwerk- 
frage the burning question of the day. Then it was discussed in con- 
ventions, the government was appealed to, its scientific bearings were 
taken up in economic journals and in numerous monographs, and 
finally the Verein fur Socialpolitik, at its annual meeting of March 13, 
1892, resolved to make a careful and comprehensive study of the 
question. Professor Karl Bticher, Dr. Gensel and Professor A. von 
Miaskowski were appointed a committee to plan and supervise the 
investigation. 

The plan which was adopted is outlined by Professor Biicher in 
Vol. I of the Untersuchungen. The general object of the inves- 
tigation, he says, is " to ascertain the actual conditions prevailing 
in the handicraft system and its ability to compete with other forms 
of 'industry in placing goods on the national market." In order to 
obtain results that shall be of scientific value, all the industries in 
which the handicraft system prevails to any extent must be studied ; 
the whole empire must be included in the investigation ; and such 
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types of industry must be chosen as shall fairly represent the pre- 
vailing conditions in the city, the town and the rural community. 
A general line of inquiry, suggested as a guide, embraces such heads 
as: (i) the obtainment of raw materials — whether from a mid- 
dleman or from the producer, for cash or on credit, by individual 
purchase or through purchasing associations ; (2) creation of labor 
power — apprenticeship, manual training and industrial schools, rul- 
ing wage system, hours of labor; (3) capital requirements — fixed 
and circulating capital in the various classes of business, workshop, 
warehouse and dwelling rents, application of power for the small 
industry; (4) production — whether for the market or upon order, 
complex or simple ; (5) extent of market, conditions of payment and 
terms of credit ; and (6) business credit organization. The coopera- 
tion of the universities throughout Germany was asked, professors of 
political economy were urged to take up the matter in their seminars 
and individuals were solicited to contribute monographs. 

The efforts of the committee met with a hearty response. The 
first volume of its reports was published in 1895, and others appeared 
from time to time until the final volume came out in 1898. There 
were contributed 112 monographs by 97 different writers. Among 
the various states the monographs are distributed as follows : Prus- 
sia, 44 ; Saxony, 29 ; Baden, 19 ; S axe-Weimar, 8 ; Bavaria and Wiirt- 
temberg, 3 ; Hesse and Alsace-Lorraine, 2 ; Saxe-Meiningen, 1, and 
the whole of Germany 1. Forty-four treat of the industries in large 
cities, 22 of those in cities of medium size, 38 of those in villages, 9 
of those in rural districts, and 8 deal with large regions — for example, 
the whole kingdom of Wiirttemberg. 

Professor Biicher distinguishes between the handicraft of the guild 
system and the handicraft of to-day. The former he calls Zunft- 
handwerk — order production — and the masters he speaks of as being 
independent ; the modern form he designates by Handwerk (handi- 
craft). This distinction turns upon the two processes of which pro- 
duction maybe said to consist — namely, the technical operations 
of manufacture and the commercial operations of buying the raw 
material, deciding as to its ultimate form and placing the finished 
product on the market. Under the guild system the commercial 
element was not present to any marked degree : the artisan worked 
on order directly for the consumer, his market was local, prices were 
fixed by custom and his trade was protected by rigid regulations. 
Under modern conditions the commercial element is the significant 
factor : order production for a known consumer has given way to 
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mass production for unknown consumers, the local to the world 
market, custom and trade regulation to unrestricted competition. 
We cannot return to the isolation of the guild system; the chief 
characteristics of the present industrial world have come to stay. 
The problem is not that of reversion to the old, but of adjustment 
to new conditions. Can the handicraft system make this adjustment 
and retain those features which its partisans prize — that is, is the 
isolated handicraftsman fitted for mass production and can he com- 
pete in the markets of the world with his rivals, the domestic and 
the factory systems ? To answer this question is the purpose of the 
investigation. 

The significance of this fact has escaped the notice of the writers 
of even the best monographs. Neu classifies as Grossbetrieb all 
manufactories employing more than ten persons, as Kleinbetrieb those 
employing less than five and as Mittelbetrkb those employing from 
five to ten (II, 62) ; and on page 67 he uses Handwerk synonymously 
with Kleinbetrieb. Geissenberger also makes the classification 
depend on the number employed and he also places under Hand- 
werk all industries where less than five are employed (III, 241). 
Such a classification may serve for practical purposes of factory 
inspection, but for scientific analysis it is of little value. 

The almost unanimous opinion of the investigators is that handi- 
craft, as an industrial system of primary importance, in Germany is 
doomed. The forces that have brought about its overthrow must be 
sought in the conditions existing in modern civilization : greater ease 
of communication has produced greater mobility of capital and labor ; 
a great middle class has made its appearance, with wants more varied 
and refined, and to satisfy them the telegraph and railroad bring 
together products from all parts of the world. This is by far the 
most significant fact of the industrial revolution. 

The ability of the handicraft system to adjust itself to the new 
conditions varies (1) with the nature of the different industries — thus, 
the textile, iron and salt industries have been almost wholly taken over 
by the factory system ; (2) with the nature and source of the raw 
material — thus, the pottery industry of Bunzlau and vicinity is still 
largely in the hands of the artisans, owing mainly to the easily accessi- 
ble raw material, while the coopering industry of Leipzig has been 
taken over to the factory system because the local supply of raw mate- 
rial has been depleted, and the artisan shoemaker of Jena is handi- 
capped by the inability of the local artisan tanner to furnish him as 
good and as cheap sole leather as the factory is able to secure from 
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America; and (3) with the different cultural stages of society — for 
fifty-two per cent of all the independent artisan masters of Germany 
are found in the rural districts. 

Under certain conditions and in certain trades, handicraft can per- 
form the technical processes of production as cheaply as its rival 
can, but these are exceptions. The artisan is very apt to lag behind 
in modern methods of manufacture, and his product lacks the style 
and finish of that turned out by the factory. But it is on the com- 
mercial side of production that we discover the inherent weaknesses 
of the handicraft system for its new role. The artisan possessing 
small capital cannot secure, either in purchase prices or transporta- 
tion rates, the advantage that comes from buying in large quantities ; 
nor can he take advantage of the market and lay in a stock when it 
is to his interest to do so. He must share his profits with middlemen, 
while the factory avoids this by purchasing directly. As his turn- 
over is slower, he must make a larger per cent of profit, and he is 
more subject to the vicissitudes of a rising and falling market. He 
has little reserve power and is unfitted to take the risks which he is 
constantly obliged to assume. As he has neither the time nor the 
training for understanding the market or interpreting the wants of 
consumers, his production is haphazard, at the best ; while his rival, 
the factory, has special agents whose business it is, not only to find 
out what people will buy, but to stimulate and even to create new 
wants. 

The partisans of the handicraft system have to a certain extent 
recognized these weaknesses, and attempts have been made to over- 
come them. Associations for furnishing credit and for buying raw 
material have been formed, technical and trade schools have been 
founded, the government has been asked to lend its aid in various 
ways, apprentice regulations have been made more rigid ; but the 
consensus of opinion is that all this has done little toward releasing 
handicraft from the throttling clutch of the domestic and factory 
systems — that the independent master will hold his own for some 
time in the rural districts, and for order and repair work in the large 
centres, but that for production for the masses the old system is too 
clumsy and expensive. 

While the investigators speak in no uncertain words as to the 
tendency of German industry, there is less unanimity in regard to 
the social and economic effects. It is generally agreed that the 
hours of labor are shorter and sanitary conditions better under cen- 
tralized industry than under the handicraft system ; and that the 
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factory system, by breaking down social isolation, paves the way for 
the trade union, with its power of bettering the condition of its 
members. But there runs through the entire investigation an under- 
current of opinion that, while there has been material gain, this has 
perhaps been outweighed by a loss of individual initiative and 
industrial independence. 

It is not strange that in so comprehensive an investigation, coming 
from so many sources, there should be marked inequalities of merit 
in the different monographs. Some are remarkably able, while 
others might well have been subjected to sharper editing ; but the 
average is high and could only have been attained in a country 
possessing so many trained investigators. The success of the under- 
taking is due largely to Professor Biicher, who was its director and 
inspirer at every stage ; and his achievement places him in the front 
rank of economic historians, leaving him without a peer in the par- 
ticular field of industrial economics. This work suggests what might 
be done in the United States. We can arrive at the truth respecting 
the actual working of the factory system, and the later development 
known as the trust, only by an inductive study of the conditions that 
actually prevail in our various industries ; and such studies might 
well be undertaken by our larger colleges and universities, each 
institution taking up those industries which are easily accessible. 
As a guide for such work these nine volumes will prove invaluable. 

It is to be noted, in conclusion, that each monograph is provided 
with an excellent table of contents, while in Vol. IX appears an 
index to the whole series. Jesse r PopE 

Columbia University. 

Zur Anthropologic der Badener. By Otto Ammon. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1899. — xvi, 616 pp., with 15 maps. 

The author of this most complete racial analysis of the popula- 
tion of Baden is well known as one of the founders of the school of 
so-called anthropo-sociologists, and this volume is of particular inter- 
est as marking a stage in the development of its opinion. In 1890 
a preliminary study of the physical characteristics of the Grand 
Duchy directed attention to a number of differences between rural 
and city populations. This led to a generalized theory of social 
selection, 1 which, passing through two editions in German, has been 

1 Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre natiirlichen Grundlagen (Jena, 1895. 
2te Auflage, 1896). 



